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Edith  Hawley 

  Pood  Economy st»; 5 areaa  of  Home  Economics 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

During  the  year  1923,  food  consumption  records  were  collected  from  1331 
families  in  Ohio,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri:,    These  form  part  of  a  larger 
study  of  the  standard  of  -living  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States  which  is 
being  made  by  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  of  Heme  Economies  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  results  of  parts  of  this 
study  have  already  appeared  in  x-relimin^ry  reports  issued  by  the  Bureaus  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Home  Economics,  but  this  is  the  first  detailed 
report  that  has  been  made  ox  the  food  habits  on  the  farm* 

Records  suitable  for  use  were  collected  from  403  Kansas fam.i lies  in  the 
four  counties,  Riley,  Pratt,  Sedgwick,  and  Cherokee;  365  families  in  Mason  - 
County,  Kentucky;  178  families  in  six  counties  of  Missouri  -  Lafayette,  Clay, 
Saline,  Callaway,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln;  and  382  families  in  Delaware  ■  County, 
Ohio.    In  each  case  the  record  covers  a  year's  food  consumption.    In  Kansas 
and  Missouri  the  records  are  for  the  year  192?.    in  Kentucky  they  cover  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1923,  and  in  Ohio,  the  year  ending  October  1,  1323* 

Method  of  Collecting  and  Analysing  Food  Consumption  Data 
The  figures  on  food  consumption  presented  in  this  report  were  collected 
by  the  survey  method.    A  schedule  was  prepared  by  the  Bureaus  of  Home  Economics 
and  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture 
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for  use  in  collecting  the  data*     Specially  trained  agents,  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  advanced  students  of  the  agricultural  college  or  university  or  from  the 
county  home  demonstration  agents  of  the  state  in  which  the  stud/  was  made, 
visited  the  housewives  and  with  the  help  of  this  schedule  obtained  the  desired 
information  from  them.    This  included  data  not  only  on  food  consumption  "but  on 
all  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  family  living.    The  food  data  that  were 
collected  covered  the  expenditures  for  food  and  also  the  quantity  of  each  food- 
stuff, "both  furnished  "by  the  farm  and  purchased*    The  prices  for  foodstuffs 
that  appear  in  the  schedules  are  not  strictly  comparable*     The  prices  recorded 
for  purchased  foods  were  those  paid  by  the  housewife  at  the  grocery  or  market* 
The  foodstuffs  furnished  "by  the  farm  were  valued  at  prices  somewhere  "between 
what  would  have  "been  received  had  they  "been  sold  and  what  would  have  "been  paid 
had  they  "been  purchased  in  the  local  market* 

The  families  included  in  the  study  were  chosen  "by  a  house  to  house  canvass 
and  are  probably  typical  of  the  locality  in  which  they  resided*    Each  house- 
hold had  an  adult  male  acting  as  farm  operator  and  an  adult  female  as  homemaker* 
The  number  of  children  living  at  home  ranged  from  none  to  eight.    The  average 
households  in  the  different  states  werd  of  the  following  sizes,;  Kansas,  4*5 
persons;  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  4.3  persons;  and  Ohio,  4.4*    The  average  for 
all  the  states  Y;as  4.4  persons*    In  calculating  these  figures  all  members  of 
the  family  who  were  receiving  their  support  from  the  family  income  and  the 
hired  help  and  relatives  who  lived  with  the  family  more  than  six  months  were 
included* 

In  arriving  at  comparable  food  consumption  figures,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  differences  in  consumption  according  to  sex,  age,  and 
activity.     This  is  usually  done  by  the  use  of  a  dietary  scale  in  which  the  needs 
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of  the  Twomen  and  children  are  expressed  in  terms  of  man's  requirement.  The 
number  of  adult-male  units  included  in  the  study  was  calculated  by  the  use  of 
a  double  dietary  scale  which  has  been  worked  out  in  the  Bureau  of  Heme 
Economics,     In  all  of  the  studies  made  heretofore  a  single  scale  "based  on 
energy  requirement  alone  lias  "been  employed*    Recent  work  cn  the  nutritive 
requirement  of  the  child  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  growing  child  needs 
relatively  more  protein  and  minerals  than  the  adult  male.     In  order  to  provide 
for  this  need  when  analyzing  the  family  diet  two  dietary  scales  are  necessary, 
one  for  the  energy  need  of  the  family,  the  other  for  its  protein  and  mineral 
needs.    The  double  scale  used  in  this  study  is  as  follows: 

Age  .For  energy     For  protein  and  minerals 


Adult  male  18  to  60  1*2  1.1 

Adult  male  Over  60  1.0  1.0 

Adult  female  13  to  60  1,0  0.9 

Adult  female  Over  60  0.8  0.8 

Boy  15  to  18  1.2  1.6 

Girl  15  to  18  0.9  1.2 

Child  11  to  14  0.9  1.2 

Child  6  to  10  0.7  0.9 

Child  Under  6  0.4  0.6 


The  term  adult-male  unit,  usually  expressed  as  1.0,  refers  to  the  nutri- 
tive requirement  of  a  moderately  active  man  weighing  150  pounds.    Because  of 
the  relatively  great  activity  of -adults  on  the  farm  the  factor  1.2  was  used 
to  express  the  energy  need  of  the  man,  and  instead  of  the  usual  factor  0.8  for 
the  woman,  1.0  was  employed.     The  factors  1.1  and  0.9  were  used  respectively 
to  indicate  their  protein  and  their  mineral  need. 

In  calculating  the  number  of  adult-male  units  in  the  families  studied, 
any  person  who  lived  in  the  home  more  than  two  weeks  of  the  year  was  counted 
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for  the  time  lie  was  present.      That  is,  if  a  hired  man  lived  for  three  months 

in  the  home,  his  energy  requirement  was  considered  as  0.3,  or  one-fourth  that 

of  an  adult-male.    By  the  use  of  this  double  scale  it  was  found  that  the 

average  farm  family1  s  energy  need  was  equivalent  to  that  of  4.2  adult-male 

units,  and  its  need  of  protein  and  mineral  to  that  of  4.3  adult-male  units* 

lor  the  individual  states  the  family  sizes  in  terms  of  energy  need  were  as 

follows:    Kansas  and  Kentucky,  4.3  adult-male  units;  Missouri  and  Ohio,  4.0 

adult-male  units.     The  family's  need  of  protein  and  minerals  was  somewhat 

higher.     In  Kansas  and  Kentucky  it  was  equivalent  to  that  of  4.4  adult-male 

units,  and  in  Missouri  and  Ohio  to  that  of  4.2  adult-male  units. 

The  food  consumption  data,  tabulated  with  the  help  of  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick 

of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  the  publishers  of  The  Farmer's  Wife  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 

are  presented  in  Tables  5  to  9  arranged  according  to  states  and  all  states 

combined.     Consumption  figures  in  pounds  and  cost  are  given  for  the  eighty- 
2 

five  foodstuffs    included  in  the  farm  diet  in  terms  of  the  amount  used  per 
year  by  the  average  family  and  by  the  average  adult-male  unit.     These  were 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  consumed  by  the  total  number  of  families 
and  by  the  total  number  of  adult-male  units  for  energy  included  in  the  study. 
The  number  of  families  that  used  each  foodstuff  and  the  proportion  of  each 
foodstuff  purchased  are  also  given. 

1.  The  persons  included  in  this  calculation  differ  somewhat  from  those  in- 
cluded in  ascertaining  the  number  of  persons  per  average  family  (p-r2). 

2.  The  foodstuffs  that  were  used  in  negligible  amounts  were  classed  as  "other 
foods."     These  include  such  food  materials  as  coconut,  catsup,  etc. 
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These  food  consumption  figures  were  also  ap.aiyz.ed  to  find  their  nutritive 
Value  and  the  distribution  of  energy  among  the  food  groups*    The  total  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  average  family5  s  diet  was  calculated  in  terms  of  energy 9 
protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  irona     The  amount  of  nutrients  available  per 
adult- male  unit  was  then  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  energy  yield  by  the 
factor  4»2,  which  expresses  the  energy  need  of  the  average  family,  and  by 
dividing  the  total  protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  iron  furnished  "by  the 
diet  by  the  factor  4:<.35  which  expresses  its  protein  and  mineral  need  in  terms 
of  adult-male  units*     The  adequacy  of  the  diet  was  then  estimated  by  comparing 
the  results  obtained,  after  reducing  those  figures  to  the  per— day  basis,  with 
the  following  standard:     3300  calories,  82  grams  protein,  0*77  gram  calcium, 
1.45  grams  phosphorus,  and  0*0165  gram  iron*      An  allowance  of  10  per  cent  for 
waste  is  made  in  this  standards, 

The  Pood  Habits  of  Farm  Families  in  Pour  States 

From  Tables  5  to  S  it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the  differences  in 
food  habits  in  the  four  states.    Beef,  potatoes,  dried  fruits,  beans,  and  peas 
were  used  in  larger  quantities  on  the  farms  of  Kansas  and  Ohio*    Kentucky  and 
Missouri  led  in  the  consumption  of  pork,  bacon,  lard,  molasses,  and  corn 
meal  -  foods  which  usually  play  an  important  part  in  the  southern  diet*  Milk, 
cream,  eggs,  and  poultry  were  consumed  in  larger  quantities  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas,    Chio  and  Missouri  led  in  the  consumption  of  purchased  bread,  but  when 
bread  is  expressed  as  equivalent  flour,  the  wheat  consumption  in  the  four 
states  was  similar*     There  were  differences,  of  cov.rse,  among  the  o'cher 


3.  H.  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  2nd  edition,  rev* ,  p*  383. 
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foodstuff's,  "but  these  were  not  outstanding.     There  Is  evidence,  hop/ever,  that 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  were  consumed  in  larger  Quantities  in  Missouri  • 
and  Ohio  than  in  ICansps  and  Kentucky* 

The  nutrients  yielded  per  nan  per  day  by  the  average  diet  and  the  distri- 
hut  ion  of  energy  among  the  si::  food  groups  are  presented  in  Tables  1  and  29  for 
the  four  states  and  for  all  of  the  states  combined,  together  with  standards  of 

good  nutrition,     A  comparison  of  these  fig-ares  shows  that  the  food  reported 

/ 

as  consumed  on  the  farm  furnishes  considerably  more  nutrients  than  are 
esti.na.ted  as  needed*    The  greatest  ezcess  occurred  in  Missouri  and  the  smallest 
in  Ohio*  Calcium  is  relatively  most  abundant  in  all  the  s bates,  and  protein 
comes  second.     This  is  caused  by  the  large  amount  of  meat,  eggs,  cheese,  milk, 
and  cream  reported.    According  to  Table  2  these  foods  were  consumed  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  would  he  considered  necessary  for  good  nutrition*  The 
fatty  foods,  sweets,  and  cereals  are  present  in  about  the  same  er.cess  as  the 
total  calories  -  30  per  cent.     The  average  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
consumed  is  slightly  below  the  standard.     The  proportion  of  total  calories 
yielded  by  the  various  food  groups  indicates  the  same  situation*    The  two 
groups,  meat,  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  mill:  and  cream    furnish  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  energy  than  in  the  standard,  whereas  fruits  and  vegetables  furnish  less. 
The  proportion  of  fatty  foods,  sweets,  and  cereals  is  about  the  same  in  the 
two  diets. 

Before  concluding  that  these  figures  give  a  true  picture  of  the  average 
farm  diet  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  errors  which  they  may  be  conceal- 
ing.    The  figures  on  which  the  analysis  is  based  are  estimates  made  by  the 
housewife  of  the  amount  of  food  consumed  during  the  past  year  by  her  family. 
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Table  1.    Nutritive  value  of  the  average  diet  in  three  food  consumption 
studies  in  terms  of  energy,  protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  iron,  compared 
frith  a  standard  of  good  nutrition 


utritive  Yaiuo_ pcr_:Aan„pjDr.jiay_ 


Energy 

Protein 

Calcium 

;  Phosnhorus 

Iron 

Study 

jO 

of  • 

:  $ 

,  of 

$  of 

Gal- 

stand-Grams 

stand- 

Grams 

;stand- 

'•Grams  :s 

tand- 

Grams 

stand- 

Dries 

ard  j 

ard 

•  ard 

ard 

ard 

Standard* 
Present  Study 

3300 

100: 

82 

100 

0.77 

:  100 

i  1*45 

ICO 

0.0165 

100 

Kansas 

4385 

133! 

131 

160 

1,32 

\  171 

:    2. 21 

152 

0.022 

133 

Kentucky 

4590 

133 

116 

141 

1.13 

147 

:    1-  89'. 

130 

0.019 

115 

Missouri 

4989 

137 

167 

1.50 

:  195 

;  2.33 

164 

0.024 

145 

Ohio 

4045 

123: 

109 

1-33 

1.08 

j  140 

;    1. 87 

129 

0.021 

127 

All  4  States 

4370 

132: 

121 

148 

1.22 

i  153 

:  2,05 

141 

0.021 

127 

Punk** 

4260 

129- 

128 

156 

1.15 

\  150 

:  2.12 

146 

0.023 

139 

Labor  Statistics* 

*£74l 

83: 

82 

100 

0.65 

84 

:  1*30 

90 

0.014 

85 

•Table  2.  The  distribution  of  energy  among  the  various  food  groups  in  three 
food  consumption  studies  compared  with  a  standard  of  ^ood  nutrition 


;tudy 


Standard* 
Present  study 


:  Meat, Eggs 

Cal. 

per 


Milk, 


man 
per 
-day- 


:60 


Patty 

eam__:__fac-ds  

Cal.  > 
°f  per  of 
jnan  ;tot-  n£n    tot-  man 
per  per   |al  per 


Sweet; 


Cereal; 


:CaJV 
%  of  per  % 


Cal. 

per 


tot^ 

3-1    ..per  ;cu-  per 
jQ&L «.  .oay-.Cai*      y.._  .Cal ^_clay. 


14-15  360  10-12-  620  :20-17-  350 


Kansas 

692 

16 

771  ' 

17 

:  663 

15 

431 

10 

1268 

29 

;  560  ! 

13 

Kentucky 

789 

13 

:578  ; 

13 

■  925  : 

21 

459 

11 

1204 

27 

i  425  : 

10 

Missouri 

S42 

17 

£99  ■ 

18 

■  878  ; 

18 

485 

10 

1213 

24 

■•  671 : 

13 

Ohio 

603 

12 

512  : 

13 

:  664  : 

15 

524 

13 

1100 

27 

:  642  ■ 

16 

All  4  States 

713 

16 

:661  : 

15 

:  764  : 

13 

476 

11 

1195 

~  27 

:  561 : 

13 

Pank** 

580 

14 

400. 

9 

:  710  : 

17 

£00 

12 

1280 

50 

:7S0  : 

18 

Labor  Statistics** 

370 

204  : 

7 

•491  : 

18 

250 

P! 
•J 

1065 

39 

:  361  ; 

13 

%  of 
tot- 
al 
_£al«.._ 

10-11 


:  Cal. 

!  per 
man 
per 
~4ay— 
880 


i  of 


Cal* 

per 
man 
per 
l^_L_day 


tot 
al 
_Ca 

38-21 


Pruits, 

Jlese  table.: 


650 


*  This  standard  allows  10  per  cent  for  waste  of  foodstuffs  in  the  home. 
**  See  footnotes,  page  10* 
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In  order  to  analyze  them  it  was  necessary  to  express  thsm  in  terms  of  weight. 
For  many  foodstuffs  the  housewife  gave  a  consumption  figure  in  volumetric 
terms.    For  instance,  the  amount  of  peaches  was  sometimes  given  "by  the  "basket, 
apples  "by  the  box,  potatoes  "by  the  bushel.     In  some  cases  less  standardized 
terms  were  used,  such  as  number  of  watermelons  and  hunches  of  onions.    For  the 
analysis,  these  figures  had  to  he  reduced  to  pounds,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  for  some  foods  the  conversion  factor  used  was  not  correct. 

Furthermore,  the  figures  are  for  foods  as  purchased.    Average  refuse 

i  '  4 

vaxues,  as  given  by  Atwater  and  Bryant    for  the  various  foodstuffs,  were 

assumed  in  calculating  the  amount  of  nutrients  available,  but  the  waste  in 
preparation  for  cooking  may  be  greater  for  many  of  the  foodstuffs  used  on  the 
farm  than  that  found  by  Atwater.     This  might  be  caused  by  the  family's  using 
the  foods  of  poorer  grade.     'The  best  grade  of  potatoes,  for  instance,  may  have 
been  sold  and  those  less  uniform  in  size  and  quality  used  for  the  family. 
This  would  result  in  a  larger  amount  of  refuse  than  was  assumed  in  our  calcu- 
lations* 

The  f igures  themselves  as  reported  by  the  housewife  may  also  contain 

appreciable  errors,  although  every  effort  was  made  by  the  investigators  to 

obtain  accurate  estimates.     Studies  of  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  furnished  by 

the  farm  have  indicated  that  from  60  to  65  per  cent,  measured  in  terms  of 

energy,  are  commonly  furnished.     It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  with 

so  large  a  proportion  of  the  family's  food  provided  without  direct  purchase, 

the  housewife  might  have  considerable  difficulty  in  estimating  accurately  what 

her  family  consumed  during  the  past  12  months* 

4.     Atwater,  W.  0.  and  Bryant,  A.  P. 

1899.     The  Chemical  Composition  of  American  Food  Materials* 

U.   S.  Dept.  Agr. ,  Off.  Exp.  Sta. ,  Bui.  28.  Heprinted  1906.  87  p. 
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Another  possible  source  of  error  lies  in  the  mete  which  may  be  included 

in  the  figures  given  by  the  farm  families.     !?he  food  which  is  thrown  out  to 

the  chickens  and  hogs  may  not  be  a  waste  from  the  fanner's  standpoint,  but 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  family's  food  consumption  it  must  certainly  be 

counted  as  waste.    Another  source  of  waste  is  in  the  spoilage  that  occurs  in 

stored  foods,  such  as  fruit  and  vegetables.     It  would  doubtless  be  difficult, 

for  the  housewife  on  the  farm  to  estimate  With  accuracy  the  amount  of  waste 

from  these  sources,  end  the  error  here  uould  probably  be  in  the  direction  of 

overstatement  of  food  consumption. 

A  number  of  studies  are  needed  before  we  can  Isacw  the  extent  to  which 

these  possible  sources  of  error  have  expanded  the  figures  on  food  consumption 
it 

here  presented.    But /is  probable  that  even  when  sufficient  allowance  is 
made  for  them,  the  average  farm  ciiet  will  still  be  seen  to  provide  an  abundance 
of  most  of  the  nutrients  required.     The  problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  as  of  the  balance  between  the  various  foodstuffs. 
This  is  primarily  a  problem  of  education  rather  than  of  ability  to  pay,  since 
the  foods  which  tend  to  be  over  or  under  consumed  are  usually  furnished  by  the 
farm  itself. 

¥nen  we  pass,  however,  from  the  average  diet  to  the  diet  of  the 
individual  farm  families  a  more  serious  situation  will  probably  appear  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

Pood  Habits  on  the  Farrn  and  in  the  City 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  the  figures  presented  in  this  report  it  will  be 
well  to  compare  them  with  food  consumption  figures  collected  by  other  investi- 
gators.    2here  are  two  such  studies  suitable  for  comparison*    In  both  of  these 
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the  data  were  collected  by  the  survey  method,  as  in  this  study,  and  the 
figures  represent  estimates  of  food  con  swept!  on  made  by  the  hoi:.sewif e.    W.  C. 
Bunk,;  made  a  study  of  the  food  consumed  "by  950  farm  families  in  14  states  in 
1912.-1--:-;  and  the  United  States  Bureau. of . Labor  Statistics6  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  consumption  of  128  foodstuffs  in  its  cost  of  living  study  made  in 
1918-19,  in  which  were  included  II ,.900  workingmen* s  families  from  92  localities 
in  42  state s# 

In  making  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the-  three  studies,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  fir;ares  for  the  adult-male  unit*     Since  the  energy  scale 
used  "by  the  united  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  gives  consumption  figures 
about  S  per  cent  higher  than  the  one  used  in  this  study,  its  figures  were 
lowered  by  that  amount.     In  Pankss  study  only  two  divisions  were  made  in  the 
dietary  scale,  children  of  12  years  of  age  and  under  being  counted  as  one-half 
an  adult-male  unit    and  all  persons  over  12  years  of  age  as  requiring  the  same 
food  as  an  adult-male  unit.     Since  for  his  families  this  gives  results  similar 
to  those  obtained  by  the  energy  scale  used  in  the  present  study,  no  adjustment 
was  made  in  Funk1  s  figures* 

The  nutrients  furnished  by  the  diets  reported  by  Funk  for  the  average 

farm  family  and  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  average 

workingnan*s  family,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  energy  among  the  different 

food  groups,  were  calculated  by  the  writer  and  arc  included  in  Tables  1  and  2, 

si    Funk,  ¥.  C.  ' 

1316.    Value  to  farm  families  of  ^ool,  fuel,  and  use  of  house, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  410  a  2c  p,  ?  il  Luca 
6.    United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Br  a,  ax  of  Labor  Statistics 

1924*     Cost  of  living  in  the  United  States.     £L  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur. 
Labor  Statis,  Bul0  357,  466  p. 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  find  the  number  of  adult-male  units  in  terms  of  protein 
and  mineral  requirement  in  the  two  studies.    The  figures  for  protein  and 
minerals,  therefore,  are  higher  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  double  scale 
employed  in  this  study  had  been  used. 

Because  the  present  study  and  the  one  made  "by  Funk  show  the  food  habits 
of  farm  families  we  should  expect  rather  close  agreement  between  them*  And 
for  the  nutrients  this  is  in  general  the  case.    The  figures  for  Junk's  study 
in  Table  1  show  that  the  average  food  consumed  on  the  farm  furnished  about  30 
to  55  per  cent  more  nutrients  than  were  esti|nated  as  needed.    These  results 
agree  rather  well  with  those  obtained  in  the  present  study.    If  allowance  is 
made  for  the  fact  that  Funk's  protein  and  mineral  values  are  calculated  on  a 
higher  basis  than  those  in  the  present  study,  we  find  the  greatest  difference 
m  the  calcium  content  of  the  two  diets.    This  is  explained  by  the  fact,  shown 
in  Table  3,  that  65  per  cent  more  milk  and  cream  was  used  in  the  four  states 
presented  here  than  by  the  families  studied  by  Funk* 

Other  differences  also  appear  in  the  distribution  of  energy  among  the 
various  food  groups.    The  families  studied  by  Funk  consumed  considerably  less 
meat,  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  somewhat  more  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The 
distribution  of  energy  among  the  fatty  foods  and  sheets,  however,  is  similar 
in  the  two  studies,    Within  the  food  groups  the  outstanding  differences  occur 
in  beef,  pork,  bacon,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  dried  beans.    Funic* s  families  con- 
sumed about  20  per  cent  less  pork  and  bacon  and  30  per  cent  fewer  eggs  than  the 
families  included  in  our  study,  and  100  per  cent  more  beef,  40  per  cent  more 

white  potatoes,  and  almost  three  times  as  sany  sweet  i^otatoes  and  dried  beans. 

'when  the  average  farm  diet  is  compared  rith  that  oi  the  workingman 1  s 
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f.mily  in  the  city,  as  shown  in  the  study  made  by  the  VrAisl  Stages  Bureau  of 
labor  Statistics  in  greater  differences  appear.     Instead  of  an  excess 

of  nutritive  factors  in  the  wdrkin#»an*s  diet  there  is  a  deficit  in  every  case 
except  protein.     The  average  consumption  figures  for  this  di*'-t  yield  1?  per  cent 
less  energy,  16  per  cent  less  calcium,  15  per  cent  less  iron,  and  10  per  cent 
less  phosphorus  than  is  estimated  as  needed.    The  protein  figure  just  meets 
the  estimated  requirement. 

The  difference  "between  the  workingman*s  diet  and  that  of  the  farmer  is 
caused  not  "by  differences  in  consumption  figures  for  one  or  two  foods,  tut  by 
the  fact  that  practically  all  the  foodstuffs  are  consumed  in  smaller  quantities 
"by  the  workingman*  s  family.    The  amount  of  "beef  consumed  by  his  faoiUy  was^to  be 
sure,, twice  as  great  as  that  reported  by  the  farm  families  in  the  present  study, 
but  the  latter  consumed  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  pork,  bacon,  pcr-try, 
eggs,  and  milk.    If  the  other  table  and  cooking  fats  used  by  th3  workirgmar.* s 
family  are  included  with  the  butter  and  lard,  the  consumption  of  these  foodstuffs 
is  similar  in  the  two  groups,    Only  half  as  much  sugar  and  sirup  is  used  .">y  the 
workingman*  s  family.    Purchased  bread  is  of  much  greater  importance  in  the 
workingnan*  s  diet,  but  when  these  figures  are  expressed  as  flour  it  appears 
that  his  consumption  of  this  foodstuff  is  only  25  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  the  farmer.    Practically  all  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  appeal*  in  much 
larger  qu-antities  in  the  diet  of  the  farm  families* 

These  differences  are  expressed  in  another  way  in  Tables  1  and  2.  The 
total  energy  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  workingman*  s  family  is  about  37  per 
cent  below  that  of  the  average  farm  family.    The  proportion  of  energy 
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furnished  "by  meat,  eggs,  cheese,  mill:,  and  cream  is  lower  and  that  yielded  by 

cereals  is  considerably  hi0her  in  the  wcrkir gum* s  diet*     The  total  energy 

-furnished  "by  the  six  food  groups  is  higher  in  all  cr-u  :s  in  the  farm  diet* 

We  would  probably  not  "be  justified  in  concluding  from  these  results  that 

the  V7orliingmenTs  families  actually  consume  37  per  cant  less  food  than  the 

farm  families.     The  differences  may  he  caused  in  part  by  the  suitability  of 

the  survey  method  for  collecting  data  from  the  two  type®  of  families.  The 

results  that  were  obtained  indicate  that  the  method  is  pcssihly  better 

adapted  to  getting  accurate  figures  from  the  workingman1  a  family  than  from 

is 

the  farm  family,     Thisy suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  average  workiiigmaii1  s 
diet  approaches  somewhat  nearer  the  standard  that  was  ado'pted  than  does  the 
diet  of  the  average  farm  family*     This  difference  is  probably  caused  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  purchasing  habits  of  the  two  groups*     The  workingman 
purchases  practically  all  his  food*    Cn  the  basis  of  calories  the  farm  family 
purchases  about--  40  per  cent  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  family  and  on  the 
basis  of  cost  35  per  cent*     It  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  house- 
wife on  the  farm  would  be  able  to  estimate  the  family* s  food  consumption  less 
accurately  than  the  housewife  who  goes  out  to  buy  all  her  food. 

In  the  matter  of  waste  the  amount  is  probably  greater  on  the  farm  due  to 
the  table  waste  which  is  thrown  out  to  the  chickens  and  hogs,  and  the  spoilage 
of  stored  foods*     It  is  quite  possible  that  the  farm  housewife  found  it 
difficult  to  make  suitable  deductions  for  these  losses,  which  would  prcbahly 
account  in  part  for  the  higher  estimates  given  by  her. 

There  may  also  be  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  some  of  the  foodstuffs 
used  by  the  two  groups,  resulting  in  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  refuse 
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obtained  in  preparing  them  for  the  table*     The  foodstuffs  which  are  sold  in 
the  city  markets  are  usually  fairly  we!3  graded,  while  the  farm  families  may 
have  kept  for  their  own  use  a  supply  which  is  less  uniform  in  size  and  quality» 
If  such  a  variation  exists,  it  would  further  explain  the  marked  difference  in 
nutritive  value  "between  the  two  diets* 

Careful  stiidi.es  of  the  food  conscmpticm  of  the  two  groups  would  probably 
show,  however,  that  the  meat,  eggs,  milk,  cream,  fruit,  and  vegetable  consump- 
tion of  the  farm  family  is  higher  than  that  of  the  workingmanrs  family  and  that 
the  consumption  of  cereals  is  somewhat  lower*     The  proportion  of  energy 
derived  from  the  fatty  foods  and  sweets  is  probably  similar  in  the  two  groups,, 

Pood  Costs 

As  was  stated  above  the  prices  given  by  the  farm  families  for  furnished 
and  purchased  foods  were  not  on  the  same  basis*     Those  recorded  on  the  schedule 
for  purchased  foods  were  the  prices  paid  by  the  housewife  at  the  grocery  or 
market,     The  foods  furnished  by  the  farm  were  valued  at  prices  somewhere  be- 
tween what  would  have  been  received  had  they  been  sold  and  what  would  have 
been  paid  had  they  been  purchased  in  the  local  market*    Because  of  this  differ- 
ence the  proportion  of  a  given  foodstuff  which  was  purchased  is  rot  always 
the  same  in  Tables  5  t)  3  when  expressed  in  value  or  cost  and  in  pounds.  ]?or 
twenty—five  foodstuffs  in  Table  9  the  per  cent  of  total  value  purchased  is 
from  1  to  IS  rjer  cent  greater  than  the  per  cent  of  total  pounds  purchased. 
This  indicates  that  the  furnished  prices  used  for  these  foods  were  lower  and 
in  some  cases  considerably  lower  than  tho  purchased  prices,     In  only  five 
cases  is  there  evidence  of  a  higher  price  used  for  furnished  foods  than  for 
purchased..     On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  method  of  evaluating  the  foods  furn- 
ished by  the  farm  gives  prices  lower  than  those  paid  in  the  local  market  for 
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pirchased  foods,,    This  discrepency,  of  course s  affects  the  figures  for  total 
cost  of  food,  but  a  comparison  of  total  costs  in  the  different  states  is  pro- 
bably justified  because  the  differences  that  occur  in  pricing  the  foodstuffs 
are  similar «     Any  conclusions  concerning  cost,  however,  are  tentative  because 
of  these  variations.     Since  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the  studies  in  the 
four  states  is  practically  the  same,  no  adjustment  is  made  for  changes  in  the 
price  level* 

In  Table  3  the  average  value  of  the  food  consumed  per  family  in  the 
various  states  is  compared  with  the  average  value  of  all  family  living.  It 
appears  that  in  Kansas  the  farm  family  spent  the  largest  proportion  for  food* 
The  average  food  consumed  here  absorbed  42  per  cent  of  the  total  family  living* 
The  least  relative  amount  was  expended  in  Ohio  and  Missouri  where  37  to  38  per 
cent  of  the  total  family  living  went  for  food.     The  largest  actual  amount  both 
for  food  and  for  family  living  was  spent  in  Missouri.    Here  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  food  was  furnished  by  the  farm*     In  Ohio  where  the  largest  pro- 
portion— 39  per  cent—  was  purchased  the  least  was  expended  per  family  for  food* 

An  average  of  all  the  states  indicates  that  40  per  cent  of  the  average 
value  of  ail  family  living  went  for  food,  one-third  of  which  was  purchased* 
Punk  in  his  study  of  farm  families  found  that  42  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
food  consumed  by  the  average  family  was  purchased*    His  method  of  pricing 
furnished  foodstuffs  was  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  study  reported  here* 
He  states  that  average  farm  prices  were  used  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  the 
food  furnished  by  the  farm*     Since  he  included  only  the  food,  fuel,  and  use 
of  house  in  his  study  a  comparison  can  not  be  made  between  the  proportion  of 
total  family  living  expended  for  food  in  the  two  farm  studies©    Among  the 
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worMngmen*s  families  studied  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

i 

in  1918-19  an  average  of  38  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  was  spent  for 
food*     This  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  proportion  expended  on  the  farm6 


Table  3e    Average  value  of  the  food  consumed  per  family  during  one  year  and 
its  proportion  of  the  average  value  of  all  family  living  on  1331  farms  of 
selected  localities  in  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri, ' and  Ohio,  1922-1923 


Average  size 
of  household  ; 


State 


•  Aoult- 
.'•  male 

Pami 1 i  e  s , Pe r  s  o  n s    ; uni  t  s 
included  for 

, energy 


Average 

value 
of  all 
family 
living 


Average 
value 
per 

family 


..JTood  _. 

Propor-  | 
tion  of  i 


average  ? 

value  ofProportion 


all 

family 
living. 


purchased 


.Per..  Q on i^.. Percent 


Kansas  ' 

406 

4.6 

4.3 

1492 

632 

42 

36 

Kentucky 

365  ' 

4,3 

4.3 

1483 

596  • 

40 

29 

Missouri 

178 

4,3 

4e0 

1897 

717 

38 

27 

Ohio 

382  : 

4,4  : 

4,0 

1541  ; 

570  : 

39 

All  4  states 

1331  [ 

494  ■ 

4,2 

1559  : 

616 

40 

33 

The  total  cost  of  food  per  man  per  year  in  the  different  states  and  the 
proportion  spent  for  the  various  food  groups  are  presented  in  Table  4a  The 
'average  yearly  food  bill  for  the  four  states  was  $147  per  adult-male  unit,  59 
per  cent  of  which  went  for  animal  foods  and  41  per  cent  for  vegetable*  The 
difference  in  this  allocation  would  probably  be  somewhat  greater  if  retail 
prices  had  been  used  throughout  because  of  the  effect  the  price-method  that 
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was  used  had  on  pork,  bacon,  lard,  eggs,  milk,  and  cream    (all  animal  foods) 
and  "because  of  the  importance  of  these  foods  in  the  farm  diet*    The  propor- 
tions spent  for  the  various  food  groups  ares     28  per  cent  for  meat,  eggs,  and 
cheese;  IS  per  cent  for  milk  and  cream;  12  per  cent  for  fatty  foods;  19  per 
cent  for  fruits  and  vegetables;  10  per  cent  for  cereals;  and  12  per  cent  for 
other  foods. 

It  appears  that  the  largest  amount  spent  for  food  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  adult-male  unit  was  in  Missouri,  where  $176  per  year  was  expended*  In 
Kentucky  only  $138  was  spent  per  man  per  year,  a  difference  of  more  than  20 
per  cent*    This  difference  is  apparently  not  due  to  the  price  irregularity, 
for  in  both  states  similar  amounts  of  food  were  purchased — 29  per  cent  in 
Kentucky  and  27  per  cent  in  Missouri*    In  Kansas  and  Ohio,  where  intermediate 
amounts  ?/ere  spent  for  food,  the  proportion  purchased  was  considerably 
higher — 36  and  39  per  cent5  respectively.     The  proportion  spent  on  the  various 
food  groups  is  similar  in  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.    In  Ohio  only 
slightly  more  was  spent  for  animal  foods  than  for  vegetable,.     This  was  caused 
largely  by  the  lower  milk  and  cream  consumption  and  the  higher  consumption  of 
vegetables  and  fruit, 

A  comparison  of  the  average  food  cost  for  the  families  included  in  this 
study  with  that  of  the  farm  families  studied  by  5unk  shows  that  his  families 
spent  somewhat  less  for  food.    ?ood  costs  were  46  per  cent  higher  in  1923  than 

7.    The  prices  used  for  these  furnished  foods  were:    pork  13  cents  per  lb, $ 
bacon  7  cents  per  lba ;  lard  8  cents  per  lb.;  eggs  20  cents  per  doz. ;  milk 
7  cents  per  qt. ;  cream  17  cents  per  pinto     These  xorices  are  considerably 
below  the  retail  price  as  given  by  the  U*  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  prices  used  for  furnished  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals  were  in 
closer  agreement  with  published  retail  prices. 
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they  were  in  -1913-1914,  the  years  covered  by  Funk*s  study,8    After  adjusting 

pi  3  vaJ-ua  -  vp?4  per  maa  pe^jr  year  «*  for  this  difference  in  price  level  we  find 
that  his  families  spent  an  average  of  $137  per  nan  per  year  as  against  $147 
for  the  families  reported  here.    This  is  a  difference  of  7  per  cent.    In  both 
studies  practically  the  same  proportion  was  spent  for  animal  foods  -  58  per 
cent  of  Funk1  s  families,  59  per  cent  by  those  included  in  the  present  study. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  malies  no  analysis  of  the 
distribution  of  the  food  costs  for  the  workingman*s  family.    VShen  the  total 
expenditure  for  food,  $153  per  man  per  year  in  1913,  is  adjusted  to  provide 
for  differences  in  price  level,  however,  we  find  that  his  food  would  have 
cost  the  working  man  $133  per  adult-male  unit  in  1923,     'This  is  approximately 
1C  per  cent  less  than  the  figure  for  the  farm  families  in  this  study.  But 
if  the  value  of  the  food  furnished  by  the  farm  is  adjusted  so  that  it 
corresponds  with  the  cost  of  purchased  foods,  the  farm  diet  would  be  valued 
at  about  $.175*    On  this  basis  the  workingmanfs  food  cost  approximately  24 
per  cent  less  than  the  farmer *s.     Yet  it  yielded  37  per  cent  less  energy. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that,  on  either  basis  the  diet  of  the  workingman  is 
relatively  more  expensive*     These  figures,  suggesting  as  they  do  that  the 
farmer  ha*  a  distinct  economic  advantage  over  the  city  workingman  in  his 
food  supply,  need  further  analysis  ,md  interpretation. 


8,    United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  1925, 

Eetail  prices,    IT,  S.  XJept«  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statist  3ul.  3G5:  4  and  49 
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Table  5.     Average  quantity  and  value  of .the  various  foodstuffs  consumed  "by 
406  farm  families  of  selected  localities  of  Kansas  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1923„   


Kind  of  focdstuii 

•  Average 
2Der  adult 

;  Average 
'  per  family 

:  Propc 

_-purt 
;  Lds, 

rtion 

iha-sed  

i  Value 

using 

:  Lbs, 

Value 

Lbs, 

Value 

;  i 

:  JL 

:  dumber 

Meat,  fish,  eggs 

Beef 

:$  6.43 

151 

$27.09 

1  43 

:  43 

:  318 

Mutton  , 

i  0W4 

■  *0S 

2 

0,34 

!  49 

:  49 

1  12 

Pork 

\  64,3 

:  7.59 

274 

32.00 

:  3 

11 

391 

Poultry 

I  3669 

:  12c50 

156 

52. 71 

V  0 

:  - :  0 

;  391 

Veal 

J     8C  2 

;  le47 

6, 22 

:  19 

17 

:  76 

Other  meat 

;   

,01 

0,02 

;  100 

:  100 

2 

Pish 

i  4,5 

j  .96 

;  19 

4*02 

;  96 

:  9b 

;'  306 

:114.8 

;  13.13 

:  484 

55.40 

:  0 

;  0 

i  400 

Milk,  cr>eams  cheese 

Whole  milk 

: 633, 8 

:  16.78 

|  2669 

70,78 

i  o 

0 

j  404 

Canned  milk 

m 

- 

- 

* 

Cheese 

:  2.1 

j  .64 

:  9 

2.71 

:  55 

:  71 

:  163 

Cream 

,  72,9 

14.16 

:  308 

59.75 

:  0 

;  0 

:  304 

Patty  foods 

Bacon9  salt  pork 

;  24.5 

;  2.18 

!  103 

9.21 

:  12 

:  44 

|  390 

Butter 

•  35.1 

:  12.11 

148 

51.07 

;  6 

6 

392 

Other  table  fats 

0,6 

•  0.16 

:  3 

0.69 

i  loo 

100 

:  37 

Lard 

.  15,2 

:  1.28 

64 

5.38 

!  21 

;  38 

394 

Other  cooking  fats 

:  0,2 

.04 

1 

0.16 

:  loo 

:  100 

11 

Peanut  butter 

.  ia 

.27 

5 

1.14 

:  100 

;  loo 

202 

Salad  oils 

'  Ool 

.02 

«p 

0.08 

:  loo 

100 

:  31 

Sugar ?  sirups 

Horey 

0.9 

:  .21 

■  4 

0.83 

50 

;  so 

104 

Maple  sirup 

;  4:4 

.05 

n  '' 

0,33 

;  ICO 

:  100 

:  30 

Molasses 

2*2 

.22 

9 

0.92 

.  92 

:  96 

103 

Sirup,  corn 

14.  2 

71 

p.  09 

100 

i  100 

291 

Sogar,  granulated 

fug's 

(  «  DO 

( 

100 

!  100 

400 

Sugar,  brown 

4.  4 

.40 

18  : 

'!« 71 

100 

100 

277 

Cereal,  s 

Bread 

12,2 

:  1.18 

52  : 

4,99 

100 

100 

248 

Co  mine  ai 

:  10,7 

.37 

45  : 

1.57 

yy 

oiy 

Cornstarch 

;  1.2 

.14 

5  ; 

0. 60 

100 

100 

275 

Piour,  white 

221,8 

:  8.03 

936  ; 

33,84 

38 

98 

403 

Flour,  whole  wheat 

'  6.9 

:'  .26 

29 

1.11 

93 

95 

194 

jtmagt  other 

•  1.2 

.12 

5  : 

0.48 

SO 

96 

72 

Macaroni,  noodles 

,:  1,2 

.26 

6  : 

1.10 

100 

2b9 

Rice 

•  3.9 

.40 

17  ; 

1.69 

100 

100 

358 

Polled  oats 

:  12,5 

1,00 

53  : 

4.23 

100 

100 

321 

Other  cereals 

:  13c  1 

:  1.33 

55  ■ 

5.60 

96 

98 

363 

Other  baked  goods 

:    %  6 

j    1.66  ' 

32  j 

7.03 

100 

100 

382 

Fruit 

Preshs  Apples 

:  91c  6 

•    2.46  : 

386  : 

10.35 

64  \ 

69 

388 

Bananas 

7.3 

.91  : 

31  ' 

3.85  . 

100  ! 

100  ■ 

363 

Berries 

;  7.1 

:    .90  ; 

30  1 

3,81  : 

18  j 

23  ; 

248 

Cherries 

:  18.5 

.55  ; 

78  ' 

2.33  ■ 

25  : 

27  : 

215 

90(8-5-26) 

Table  5,  Cont*dt  Average  Gfoantjlty  and.  value  of  the  various  foodstuffs  con- 
sumed by  406  farm  families  of  selected  localities  of  Kansas  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1923. 


Average 

Proportion 

x'-xaa.  oi  xoodstuif 

per  adult 

ge  ; 

'our  chased  

;  Familie 

male  unit. 

per  1 

amily 

Lbs,  _ 

\  Value  _ 

using. 

 —  —  

Lbsj_  !i 

Value 

Lbs. 

Value  : 

-  $  ' 

:  -  % 

;  Number 

u-rapes 

rsi      f-.  1 

7,3; 

$  .33 

31 

$  1.57: 

27 

\  30 

193 

4.1! 

.58 

17 

2.44; 

100 

:  100 

I  373 

AutJ  J.UUS 

43.4,' 

1.30 

183 

5. 50  j 

20 

:  28 

;  240 

Oranges, grapefruit 

XI,  2! 

,98 

47 

4. 14 : 

100 

:'  100 

376 

Peaches 

36.  6  ; 

1.17 

154 

4. 93 : 

33 

37 

;  268 

Pears 

10.1; 

•  32 

42 

1.35; 

59 

:  64 

!  170 

Rhubarb 

.13 

11 

0.53  : 

5 

7 

;  157 

Other  fresh  fruit 

23 •  3  | 

.73 

98 

3,07  : 

67 

74 

:  297 

Canned: 

3.9: 

1,04 

16 

4.36  : 

100 

100 

;  230 

Dry:  Prune  s 

1.5: 

,27 

6 

1,14 ; 

100 

:  100 

:  215 

Hal sins 

3.7 

.65 

16 

2. 76  : 

100 

■  100 

:  347 

Other  dry  fruits 

0.3: 

.16 

3 

0.68  : 

100 

100 

96 

vegetables 

Fresh:  Beans 

9*4; 

,5-1 

40 

2.25  ; 

5 

6 

353 

Beets 

9.7 

.20 

41 

0.32  j 

2 

:     .  3 

i  326 

Cabbage  ,  cauliflower 

32.  5 

♦  80 

137 

3.57  : 

•  43 

49 

;  330 

Carrots 

2.1 

.04 

9 

0.20  : 

11 

13 

114 

Celery 

2.2 

♦  26 

9 

1.08  ; 

98 

:  "  99 

;  218 

Corn 

32.3. 

.  55 

136 

2.34  : 

1 

:  1 

\      ■  322 

Cucumbers 

13.9  ■ 

.49 

84 

2.07  : 

2 

3 

j  277 

Lettuce,  greens 

6.  9  : 

.63 

29 

2.63 : 

6 

:  9 

340 

Onions 

18.4 

.87 

73 

3,67 

14 

12 

389 

Peas 

16.7 

•  33 

70 

1.38  : 

2 

:  2 

\  312 

Potatoes 

268,0 

5.72 

1130 

24.13  : 

25 

27 

:  402 

Sweet  potatoes 

13.7 

.55 

79 

2.35  i 

62 

:'  60 

250 

S  qua  sh ,  pumpkin 

4.7 

.21 

20 

0.89  : 

4 

:    .  5 

123 

Tomatoes 

1.13 

220 

4.73  : 

•  4 

:  4 

361 

Turnips 

2.9 

,07 

12 

5 

:  .5 

71 

Other  fresh  veg. 

10»^-  • 

,  00 

44 

2.32  : 

1 

:  2 

355 

Canned: 

1.  (cl 

40 

7,25  : 

i  on 

1  on 

513 

Dry:  Peas,  beans 

16,2 

.92 

68 

3,86  : 

91 

m 
91 

316 

fiscellaneous 

(Thorolp  "hp  rnonn 

1.3 : 

.48 

Q 
O 

100 

100 

Coffee 

8,4 

3.33 

35 

14<  06' 

100 

100 

392 

Extracts 

0.4  : 

.45 

2 

1.88:; 

100 

100 

382 

Gelatin 

0.3  ' 

21 

1 

0,90  ; 

100 

100 

226 

Olives,  pickles 

0.4  . 

1 13 

1 

0,  Do  , 

100 

100 

103 

Peanuts 

1,2 

,21 

5 

0.91 

90 

95  . 

244 

Other  nuts 

3,2  ' 

.40 

T  A 

X  X 

1.62  : 

85 

311 

cax  o 

16*8  ; 

.43 

71 

1,81 

100 

100  . 

384 

So  da,  balding  powder 

3.0  ■ 

.62 

JLO 

2. 61 

100 

100 

402 

Spices 

1,9 

.30 

8 

1.29  : 

100 

100 

380 

Tea 

1.0 

.53 

A 

2«  22  • 

100 

100  ; 

331 

Vinegar 

9.5 

■  .54 

40 

2.28 

88 

91  . 

3S1 

Yeast 

0,4  . 

,14 

2 

ceo  : 

100 

100  : 

196 

Other  foods 

.07 

0.32  : 

100 

100  ; 

24 

Total 

149.93 

632.40  \ 

36  : 

90(8-5*26} 
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Table  6.    Average  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  foodstuffs  consumed  by 
365  fsxia  families  of  selected  localities  of  Kentucky  during  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1923 


Kind  of  foodstuff  j 

Average 

Proportion 

Per  adult 

Average 

^purchased-  

Families 

 223.1  e 

Lbs* 

unit 

Value 

jy^lue 

rising—  - 

Xi  U  b. 

v  aj-ue 

% 

— 

Number 

Meat,  fish,  eggs. 

Beef 

x<d.  X  ' 

ip2.  79 

52 

$12.04 

ob 

7R 

242 

Mutton  \ 

n 

u«  ( 

.24 

3 

1.03 

x  ( 

1  P 
X/O 

15 

Pork 

127.1  * 

19.09 

549 

82.36 

1 

1 

358 

Poultry 

27.7 

8.34 

120 

35.98 

1 

1 

360 

Yeal    "  ! 

1.2 

.27 

5 

1.17 

75 

65 

30 

w  uiit-x  meai/  j 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

JG  XSIi 

3.7 

.98 

16 

4.  22 

92 

93 

^03 
ouo 

Sggs  : 

Mi  lk«    CrPSTTl  p"hpip><ao 

Whole  milk 

50.2 

8.07 

217 

34.  83 

0 

0 

3R7 

352 

25. 10 

2282 

108.29 

u 

u 

Skim  milk 

x.U 

n*? 
♦  U  / 

4 

0.  32 

n 
u 

o 

1 

Cheese 

4.2 

1.17 

1ft 
xo 

5  0^ 

•  30 

DO 

215 

Cream 

36.2 

4.77 

156 

20.  59 

0 

0 

209 

Patty  foods 

Bacon,  salt  pork 

46.1 

3.  66 

199 

15.  81 

2 

:  6 

:  359 

Butter 

30.9 

10.41 

133 

44.90 

:  1 

■  T 
X 

:  351 

Other  table  fats 

_ 

0.01 

100 

:  100 

:  2 

Lard 

27.4 

P  63 

118 

11.37 

:  9 

:  16 

361 

Other  cooking  fats 

xuu 

■  IOO 

J.UU 

:  1 

Peanut  butter 

l#t5 

.40 

6 

1,74 

XUU 

i  nn 

xUU 

243 

Salad  oils 

n  n. 
U*  O 

.09 

1 

0.39 

xUU 

t  nn 
xuu 

33 

Sugar,  sirups 

Honey 

2.  1 

.  38 

9 

1.60 

:  4b 

o  r 

105 

Maple  sirup 

n  o 

•  03 

1 

0.12 

t  nn 

t  nn 
;  xUU 

10 

Molasses 

7.1 

.51 

3D 

P  PI 

100 

;  100 

!  183 

Sirup,  corn 

1.2 

♦  06 

o 

C)  P7 
U»  <o  r 

:  loo 

:  100 

:  44 

Sugar,  granulated 

82.0 

7.38 

354 

31,  86 

100 

:  100 

365 

Sugar ,  brown 

4.6 

.43 

20 

1.86 

:  ioo 

:  100 

:  223 

Cereals 

Bread 

11.2 

1.08 

ft,  D  / 

;  100 

:  100 

272 

Cor nme al 

44.4 

1.18 

Xt/X 

<J,  XU 

19 

9 

327 

Cornstarch 

0,2 

.02 

1 

0,  Do 

100 

■  100 

:  5i 

Flour,  white 

193.4 

8,24 

3R  ^7 

:  95 

:  96 

:  360 

Flour, whole  wheat 

6.6 

.24 

28 

1.03 

:  82 

:  52 

:  16 

Flour ,  o  ther 

0,  3 

♦  03 

1 

0.13 

92 

92 

31 

Macaroni,  noodles 

1*3 

.27 

6 

1,15 

100 

100 

302 

Rice 

1.8 

.17 

8 

0,74 

100 

100 

292 

Rolled  oats 

4.4 

.39 

19 

1,71 

100 

100 

223 

Other  cereal 

3,1 

:  .31 

13 

1*  35 

100 

100 

189 

!  5.4 

:  1.06 

23 

4,56 

100 

100 

Fruit 

Fresh:  Apples 

\  77.8 

:  2.00 

336 

8.63 

30 

36 

334 

Bananas 

:  6.5 

♦  80 

28 

3.47 

100 

100 

329 

Berries 

1  13.7 

:  .90 

59 

3.90 

11 

17 

327 

Cherries 

;  2.2 

:  .34 

10 

1.46 

14 

10 

130 

90(8-5-26) 
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Table  6C     Cont*d.  Average  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  foodstuffs  con- 
sumed by  365  farm  families  of  selected  localities  of  Kentucky  during  the  year 
ending  July  19  1923 


Average  j 

Proportion 

jj  ainxxxes 

per  adult 

Ave ra^ 

;e  : 

purch 

ased 

■time,  oi  i.ooast.Uxf  : 

_male_unit  i_ 

 P  er  f  pmi  ly  

Lb  sQ  ; 

¥alue 

using 

va.'-ue 

Lbs.  ! 

vaxue  

.JJuniber. 

Grapes  : 

6.  4  ; 

tfe  HQ. 

OQ  ! 
; 

— ^ — r 

189 

Lemons 

o»  i.  i 

a  n  1 
»4f  ; 

JLO  ; 

*i  per 

~i  r>>r\  ' 
xUU 

XV  J1^ 

0</0 

Melons  • 

32*7  ; 

.98  : 

141 

4*  24 

RO 
OU 

234 

Orange  s , grapefrui  1 j 

11.4  '; 

.81  : 

49  ; 

3,51 

xUJ 

1  OO 

:  331 

Peaches  j 

27,0  ; 

.74  ; 

116  : 

3.21 

17  ; 

id 

:  265 

Pears  : 

ic.i  ! 

.21  : 

44  ; 

0*92 

T  O 

IS  ; 

lb 

;  130 

Rhubarb  : 

^  A 

1*4  . 

g,  13  . 

6 

0$49 

iU  : 

:  119 

Other  fresh  fruit  : 

1  ri  P  ! 

A  C  \ 

*  4b  , 

x«  yo 

OQ 

DO 

!  25^i 

Canned^  '. 

1    o  ' 

a  O  i 

r; 

1  OO 
xvU 

100 

Dry:  Prunes 

^  *  —  i 

♦  09  : 

100  . 

100 

Raisins  ■ 

0*7  : 

020  : 

3 

0«  85 

100  ; 

100 

221 

Other  dry  fruit  ! 

0«4  i 

OP.  ' 

p 

0  35 

100  : 

100 

;  100 

Vegetables  j 

Freshj  Beans 

30.<"  ; 

1-31  : 

129 

5e  65 

o  ! 

a 

359 

±>eeXfS  ; 

6*3  : 

.12  • 

28 

0fr  51 

0  ' 

0 

;  oJ.o 

•41,2  ; 

1.40  : 

178 

5.04 

4  : 

4 

r^PQ 

KjSU.  iU  Oft 

0.3  ; 

0.01  ; 

1 

0*02 

0  ; 

0 

\             P  1 

Celerv 

1*9 

-  "i  5  : 

s 

0*  66 

49  : 

54 

•  X22 

Corn 

45, 3  ; 

1*51  : 

195 

6  53 

2  ; 

1 

544 

U.U  UlJ  U  t!  X  b 

r?  ~] 
«  »  J- 

ou 

5  ; 

5 

1 4.1 

X  _  X 

Lettuce,  greens 

Oft  O 

OI 
*2x  ; 

1  r- 
1b 

Ue  OO 

5  : 

7 

339 

Onions 

13  0  3 

.31  ; 

57 

1.34 

;  i 

X 

1 

:  354 

Peas 

3*4 

.44  : 

15 

1.  89 

1  ! 

X 

i 

X 

:  324 

Potatoes 

159.1 

3. 19 

687 

13.  75 

'          OO  ' 

29  ; 

1-7  r? 
OO 

•  363 

Sweet  potatoes 

•  4b  ■ 

rs  o 

8b 

x»  y  d 

o 

XiO 

;  240 

Squash,  pumpliin 

7.5 

.20  : 

32 

0C86 

'      o  ' 

u 

;  183 

Tomatoes 

79.7 

-  86  \ 

344 

3.71 

X 

" 

X 

1  352 

turnips 

3.8 

*  05 

16 

0.27 

1  '1 

1 

119 

Other  fresh  veg. 

OA 
&± 

b>  Do 

!       (~s  '■ 
u 

o 

!  2S0 

Canned; 

3.4 

.54  : 

15 

P 

:  100  ; 

100 

:  159 

Dry:  Peas,  beans 

xO(  » 

1  HQ 

a  r? 
*k  r 

i     52  ; 

61 

500 

641  se  ell  ane  ou  s 

Chocolate ,  cocoa. 

.4o  ■ 

rr 
O 

"1  OO 

:  3.00  : 

100 

uoij.  ee 

9-  9 

On  XiJ 

13.  59 

•    1QQ  ■ 

Extracts 

0.4 

.46  : 

«-) 

lt>  S'D 

:  I 

100 

C-eiatin 

:  0.1 

*07  ' 

0.29 

i  xoo  ; 

-  pn 

:  57 

Olives,  pickles 

0.4 

.18 

»  xu 

2 

P~7o 

•   1 00 

100 

Peanuts 

:  0.4 

,08  ; 

1 

0,  35 

:  0.8 

!        .14  : 

•  0.C3 

Salt 

:  27.0 

:       .55  i 

116 

:  2,39 

So  da ,  baking  powder 

:  5.0 

:       .93  : 

21 

•  3.99 

'  OO 

Spices 

:  0.6 

,16  1 

o 

;     0. 71 

Tea 

:  0.7 

:       .49  : 

3 

2e  13 

■  1 00  ' 

Vinegar 

:  8.6 

.62  : 

37 

2. 69 

!    94  ; 

Yeast 

:  0.1 

.05  ; 

1 

:  .21 

:  100  j 

100 

Other  foods 

:       .02  : 

:  ..08 

100 

•  2 

Total 

'  138.19  : 

1596.34 

29 

90(8-5-26) 
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Table  7.    Average  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  foodstuffs  consumed  by 
178  farm  families  of  selected  localities  of  Missouri  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1923. 


Average  [ 

Proportion 

•Families 

per  adult 

Average 

_.iDur_r 
Sbs, 

has  ad  

Kind  of  foodstuff  ; 

■per.  family 

Value 

I_Jisins_„ 

 ,  !. 

Lb's»  : 

Value... _ 

Lbs, 

ii&m 

 jH 

Clumber 

Meat „  fish »  eggs  : 

Beef  : 

21.4  i 

$  4.  82 

37 

S19.63 

59 

59 

:  139 

Mutton  : 

1.2  i 

.24 

5 

0.98 

37 

46 

:  15 

Pork  ■ 

m,a  i 

13.36 

454 

54,40 

3 

7 

174 

Poultry  j 

50,5  i 

13*  59 

206 

55, 36 

0 

0 

i  176 

Veal  j 

2.2 

,53 

9 

2.14 

27 

20 

15 

Other  meat 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Pish  ; 

6.8 

1.44 

28 

5.84 

90 

91 

:  138 

Eggs  : 

55.0 

11.  67 

265 

47*53 

0 

0 

176 

Milk,  cream,  cheese  : 

Whole  milk  : 

/OS.  3 

28, 18 

2865 

114.73 

0 

0 

167 

Canned  milk 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Cheese  j 

7.5 

1.71 

30 

6.93 

.  13 

24 

:  113 

Cream  '• 

83.  S 

15.48 

342 

63*05 

0 

0 

:  145 

Fatty  foods 

Bacon,  salt  pork 

40.  8 

2.74 

166 

11.15 

4 

19 

;  170 

Butter 

31.6 

12.  70 

•  129 

51. 75 

4 

165 

Other  table  fats 

- 

.  - 

- 

0.01 

,  100 

100 

■  2 

Lard 

24. 7 

1.92 

101 

7.84 

:  12 

25 

174 

Other  cooking  fats 

0.1 

0.03 

«. 

0,09 

;  ioo 

;  ioo 

:  2 

Peanut  butter 

1.2 

0.29 

5 

1.19 

;  100 

;  100 

97 

Salad  oils 

0,3 

0.07 

1 

0.28 

!  ioo 

:  100 

:  26 

Sugar,  sirups 

Honey 

1.5 

0.51 

6 

2.08 

:  35 

:  33 

|  54 

Maple  sirup 

0,7 

0.18' 

3 

0.73 

;  100 

:  100 

:  10 

Molasses 

:  6.6 

0,63 

27 

2853 

|  100 

\  100 

:  90 

Sirup,  corn 

'  5.4 

0. 34 

22 

1.37 

;  ioo 

:  100 

:  85 

Sugar 9~  i  granulated 

1  79.2 

7<,  66 

322 

31.20 

:  ioo 

:  100 

:  173 

Sugar,  bro~;n 

6*1 

j  0.62 

25 

2.  50 

:  100 

!  100 

:  134 

Cereals 

Bread 

27.3 

1     2. 67. 

111 

10.88 

100 

:  100 

133 

Cornmeal 

1955 

"     0, 61 

■  79 

2,45 

:  87 

;  152 

Cornstarch 

0,7 

:  0.10 

3 

0.40 

100 

100- 

j  91 

Flour,  white 

139,7 

:  7..96 

773 

32842 

£4 

i  84 

173 

Pi  our,  v/hole  wheat 

•  4a 

;  o.2i 

17 

0,87 

92 

■ 

; 

Pi  our  j  ether 

1*0 

:  0.10 

4 

0v;41 

si 

;  83 

Ivlacaro  ni ,  no  o  dl  e  s 

2*0 

:    ©«  39 

8 

1.59 

100 

:  1Q0 

Rice 

:  4.3 

:  0*38 

17 

1.57 

100 

Soiled  oats 

:  10,3 

:  0.32 

A  O 

3.36 

100 

Other  cereal 

i  7,2 

:  0.78 

oO 

lu 

Other  baked  goods 

;  7.S 

|  1.49 

32 

6.06 

100 

100 

Fruit 

Fresh.5  Apples 

;i92,o 

:  2*93 

783 

11.93 

n~ 

3 

.  170 

Bananas 

:  6.5 

■  0.69 

27 

<?.  80 

100 

100 

i  -  ■        j  i§1 

Berries 

;  24,2 

•     2, 54 

99 

10.36 

6 

7 

Cherries 

'  23.2 

:  1,07 

94 

4,37 

20 

20 

150 

90  (3-5-26) 


Table  7.     ContJd„  Average  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  foodstuffs  con- 
sumed "by  173  farm  families  of  selected  localities  of  Missouri  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1923 


Average 


Kind  of  foodstuff 

per 

adult 

_  male 

L-Unit  

_JZalrL£  

G-rapes 

14.7 

0  0.48 

Lemons 

4.6 

0.49 

Melons 

35,4 

1.18 

Orange s,grapef  rait  10.3 

0.99 

Peaches 

36.1 

0»96 

Pears 

38.7 

0  fiP 

Rhubarb 

2.2 

Other  fresh  fruit 

17.1 

0*  54 

Canned; 

1-9 

0.53 

Dry:  Prune  s 

0*8 

0.16 

Raisins 

2.0 

0*42 

Other  dry  fruit 

0.3 

0„06 

Vegetables 

Fresh:  Beans 

70.3 

1.96 

Beets 

Cabbage ,  caulif  low 

9.7 
sr51*2 

0.29 

1.  to 

Carrots 

2.4 

O  HQ 

Celery 

3.6 

0 

Corn 

46.2 

±.  u  r 

Cucumbers 

23.8 

Lettuce,  greens 

10.0 

1.37 

Onions 

13.4 

0.71 

Peas 

5.4 

0.44 

Potatoes 

219.9 

a  rn 
4.  Fx 

Sweet  potatoes 

31.5 

0.96 

Squash,  pumpkin 

11.1 

Op  53 

Tomatoes 

93.9 

1.61 

Turnips 

Other  fresh  vegy 

14.5 

0.30 

12.9 

0.93 

Canned; 

7.1 

1.53 

Dry:  Peas,  beans 

11.0 

0.71 

Miscellaneous 

Chocolate,  cocoa 

2.0 

0.62 

Coffee 

8.0 

3.08 

Extracts 

0*4 

C.45 

Gelatin 

0,2 

0.21 

Olives,  pickles 

0.5 

C.27 

Peanuts 

1*1 

0.12 

Other  nuts 

3.3 

0.36 

Salt 

22.2 

0.51 

Soda., baking  porder  4.3 

0.78 

Spices 

1.5 

0.34 

Tea 

0.8 

0.44 

V  inegar 

12.7 

0.S9 

Yeast 

0.2 

0,07 

Other  foods 

0.12 

Total 

175.92 

90(3-5-26) 

■  SOI.o* 

Proportion 

Aver  a 

purchased 

Families 

per  f 

amily 

jjbs. 

.Value 

:  using 

Lbs.  

Value 

;  Lumber 

60 

$  1.95 

;  4 

;  6 

104 

13 

2*01 

j  ICO 

100 

147 

160 

4. 81 

PP 

103 

42 

4.04 

:  loo 

.  100 

153 

147 

3.88 

;  11 

:  13 

X<co 

153 

2.55 

:  16 

16 

•  133 

g 

1.20 

:  9 

10 

86 

CO 

'•  24 

:  24 

:  111 

O 

:  loo 

j  ICO 

:  33 

3 

0.  67 

:  100 

:  100 

61 

8 

X.  70 

;  100 

:  ICO 

:  143 

1 

0.24 

100 

100 

19 

286 

7.97 

1 

J.  I VJ 

40 

1.19 

■  i 

1 

:      i  ^p 

:  5 

:  6 

164 

:  2 

2 

:  55 

14 

1.36 

i  77 

77 

i  100 

188 

4.35 

1 

:  161 

3  f 

1  Q4 

:  i 

2 

:  113 

C     -  Q 

i  7 

10 

162 

O  Ol 
<i*  .v  J. 

:  6 

:  4 

167 

22 

:  0 

0 

140 

896 

19,20 

:  8 

9 

175 

1  QQ 

XCO 

■7  Q/l 

in 

9 

137 

^.  lb 

J. 

X 

QP 

382 

6.54 

1 

1 

xlx 

59 

1.25 

12 

12 

116 

53 

3.78 

1 

2 

161 

29 

6,23 

100 

100 

106 

45 

2.92 

84 

62 

141 

8 

2.52 

100 

100 

165 

33 

}2.55 

100 

100 

169 

2 

l.GE 

100 

100 

166 

1 

0.C6 

100 

100 

110 

2 

100 

100 

53 

4 

o«zo 

100 

100 

62 

13 

1,>46 

100  ' 

100 

108 

CI 
f  JL 

2,07 

100  . 

100 

168 

17 

*  '!  c 

100  ; 

100 

172 

6 

1.37 

100  : 

100  . 

158 

3 

un 

100  : 

ICO  ' 

132 

52 

2.81 

44  : 

44  : 

157 

1 

0.30 

100  : 

ico  i 

61 

0.46 

37  : 

14 

716.52 

27 

-  26  - 


Table  8.     Average  quantity  and  value  of 
r*1  ^arn/^ilies  of  selected  localities 
October  1,  1923. 


;he  various 
of  Ohio  dr 


i  foaidstuffs  consumed  by 
Ting  the  year  ending 


Kind  of  foodstuff 


Meat,  fish,  eggs 

Beef  j 
Muttoft 
Pork 
Poultry 
Veal 

Other  meat 
fish 
Eggs 

'Milk,  cream,  cheese 

Whole  milk 

Canned  milk 

Cheese 

Cream 
Patty  foods 

Bacon j  salt  pork 

Butter 

Other  table  fats 
Lard 

Other  cooking  fats 
Peanut  butter 
Salad  oils 
Sugar,  sirups 
Honey 

Maple  sirup 
Molasses 
Sirup |  corn 
Sugar,  granulated 
Sugar,  brown 
Cereals 
Bread 
Co  mine  al 
Cornstarch 
Flour,  white 
Plour , whole  wheat 
Flour,  other 
Mac  ar o  ni ,  no  o  dl e  s 
Rice 

Rolled  oats 
Other  cereal 
Other  baked  goods 
Fruit 
Fresh:  Apples 
Bananas 
Berries 
Cherries 

90(8-5-26) 


Avera£. 

e 

Prcpo? 

't  ion 

,  per  ac. 

U  K  it 

;   Aver a 

;  ^aini]  ies 

_-JEiaJLe.  u 

■  uer  fa 

a'-  Iv 

Lb  s « 

Vstiixe 

'  using; 

Lbs« 

.  Value 

Value 

I  l/UTober 

32,1 

;  ■$  5,92  " 

j  131 

$24.09 

• — ;  '  

57 

;  

|  63 

i  363 

1*2 

;  o.2i 

:  5 

0|  85 

!  ■  j4 

:  24 

;  34 

67,5 

!     9*  78 . 

:  275 

39*73 

11 

:  16 

;  371 

23*4 

'  8,93 

:      95  ; 

36,26 

;  1 

1 

:   .  379 

2*3 

Cv37 

10 

:  .  45 

:  59 

:  45 

0*5 

0*  12 

•  2 

0.  51 

100 

100 

:  86 

5.8 

1.01 

:      24  • 

4,09 

:  85 

:  95 

i  311 

53*9 

11«0S 

i  -  219 

44*  S3 

0 

0 

:  374 

'•  1902 

50*55 

•  1 

1*?< 

:  .379 

— 

— 

0K  01 

100 

100 

:  2 

1.  20 

:  23 

4.86 

42 

.  66 

290 

30.2 

4.94 

;     123  : 

20.06 

1 

•i 

148 

24.  7 

P  PR 

:     100  j 

9,15 

12 

34 

379 

32*  3 

13*00 

:  130 

52*  85 

29 

366 

1*4 

0.41 

:    -  6 

1*66 

100 

100 

4P 

15.1 

1,35 

:      52  i 

•5.50 

20 

30 

372 

0.1 

0.02 

0.06 

100 

100 

7 

1*2 

0,28 

«-/  • 

"i  Of) 

TOO 

0.1 

0.03 

0.14 

100 

100 

28 

0*  33 

]         6  ■ 

.  I*  34 

.  56 

52 

.  .  151 

O,  O 

:     16  : 

.  2.83 

74 

.  .  69 

113 

1.  2 

0„  16 

5.  j 

0*  64 

100 

100 

88 

P  o 
<_«  o 

0*47 

;     24  • 

1.91 

100 

100 

177 

ut  «  ( 

o  r\*2 
o.Oo 

352  j 

■  32. 62 

100 

100  : 

332 

1  »  o 

0.C2 

:     30  j 

2.56 

100 

100  ; 

344 

42.4 

4,01 

: '  172  : 

16,23 

100 

100 

347 

11.6 

0.36 

.   47  ; 

1*46 

32 

37  | 

334 

•  0.14 

;       5  : 

"  0,59 

100 

100  : 

2  09 

161*  3 

6*58 

656  : 

26#75 

33 

34 

376 

2.2 

0*10 

Q  > 

0.38 

57 

57  : 

80 

2.  5 

0.  24 

o  7 
"  « 

on  ' 

1 

0  25 

•  ';           5  > 

.  o 

o«  6 

0,33 

:•     14  : 

1*  33 

100 

100  1 

346 

8.8 

Or  73 

■     36  : 

o.  15 

100 

100  : 

293 

7.5 

1- 03 

!      4-1  ! 

-.22 

91 

97  • 

328 

S.O 

1  •.-  37 

:    3V  i 

5*  62 

100 

100 

369 

111.2 

3.  73  .. 

452-  : 

15. 18 

52 

54  ! 

376 

13.4 

1*29 

54  ; 

5«  26 

100 

100 

360 

16,9 

2.72 

;     68  ; 

11.06 

21 

31  1 

344 

11.5 

.  1.16 

47  : 

4.73 

26 

26  j 

307 

-  27  ~ 


Table  8.     Cont*d.  Average  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  foodstuffs  con- 
sumed by  382  farm  families  of  selected  localities  of  Ohio  during  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1923 


Averrge  :  '  Proportion 


per  adult  . 

Aver 

age 

purchc 

ised.  _ 

Families 

Kind  of  foodstuff 

male 

unit 

J  £erf 

amily 

:  Lcs. 

Value 

__usilg  

Lbs. 

,  Value 

Lbs. 

Value 

Lit  -i 

Number_ 

Grapes 

10.3 

' $  0.40 

42 

'  d»    ~l  CA 
Cp    jl.  u  x 

13  : 

12 

279 

Lemons  : 

3*8 

0.52 

16 

2.10 

100  : 

100 

371 

Melons 

44*9 

1.35 

:  182 

:  5.46 

:      61  : 

47 

312 

Orange  s , gr apef rui  t  : 

16.2 

:  i*5i 

i  66 

6.13 

:    100  : 

100 

565 

Peaches 

24*2 

1,06 

99 

4«  53 

79  ! 

80 

335 

Pears 

19.2 

0.47 

:  78 

1.93 

;    24  ; 

27 

250 

Rhubarb  ; 

4.6 

:  0#36 

19 

:  1.46 

\  2 

2 

279 

Other  fresh  fruit  ; 

18,2 

0.36 

74 

:  3.50 

62  ; 

67 

334 

Canned;  : 

1*7 

:  0*45 

7 

:     1. 83 

100  : 

100 

Dry:  Prunes 

2.1 

0.  41 

:  9 

•  1,67 

'     100  ; 

ICO 

289 

Haisins 

2»5 

:  0.47 

;  10 

:  1,92 

100  : 

100 

355 

Other  dry  fruit 

0.4 

0.12 

:  2 

:  0*48 

100  : 

100 

79 

Vegetables  : 

Fresh;  Beans  : 

13.9 

0.  70 

|  57 

:  2.83 

3  ; 

4 

367 

Beets  ; 

8.1 

'     0*  14 

:  33 

:  0..-7 

o  : 

0 

331 

Cabbage , cauliflower 

50.1 

1.70 

:  204 

:  6.94 

4 

4 

360 

Carrots  : 

1.3 

!  0,02 

;  6 

:  0.09 

3  i 

3 

102 

Celery  ■ 

9.0 

:  0.63 

37 

:  2e57 

49  : 

51 

280 

Corn 

76.2 

1.67 

:  310 

:    6. 79 

'■  T 

1 

375 

Cucumbers 

60.7 

0.  64 

'•  247 

;  2.61 

10  ; 

10 

310 

Lettuce,  greens 

7.8 

1.05 

31 

:  4.27 

13  j 

21 

360 

Onions 

16.0 

;    0. 84 

65 

3.40 

is  : 

10 

372 

Peas 

10.1 

C\    A  A 

;  41 

1,77 

2  : 

2 

310 

Potatoes 

257.8 

:    4. 76 

■  1048 

:  19,35 

:     25  : 

25 

378 

Svreet  potatoes 

21.2 

0.55 

86 

2.26 

81  i 

81 

257 

Squash,  pumpkin 

13.1 

0.50 

:  53 

.  2.04 

:       2  : 

2 

238 

Tomatoes 

58.8 

'  1.06 

'  239 

!  4.32 

3  ■ 

3 

376 

Turnips 

5.4 

0.07 

22 

:  0.30 

6  : 

8 

185 

Other  fresh  veg« 

9,4 

0.56 

:  38 

:  2,28 

:      3  : 

2 

351 

Canned: 

4.4 

0,77 

18 

:  3,13 

100  : 

100 

204 

Dry:  Peas,  beans 

14.1 

1*05 

58 

4.29 

51  ; 

46 

363 

Miscellaneous 

Chocolate,  cocoa 

1.5 

0.45 

6 

:    1. 82 

:  100  : 

100 

352 

Coffee  ; 

7.7 

;  2.57 

31 

'  10.44 

;  100  : 

100 

330 

Extracts 

0.3 

:  C.44 

X 

:  1,73 

100  : 

100 

378 

Gelatin 

0.2 

:  0.16 

1 

0.65 

100 

100 

160 

Olives,  pickles 

0.2 

■  0.10 

1 

.  0.39 

:    100  ; 

100 

96 

Peanuts 

1*  6 

0,29 

6 

:  1.16 

100 

100 

229 

Other  nuts  ; 

4.3 

•  0.25 

:  17 

:  1,00 

93  ; 

96 

Salt 

10.5 

'  0.44 

:  43 

1.77 

;  100  : 

100 

381 

Soda, baking  powder  ; 

2.5 

C.58 

:  10 

2.  35 

"  100 

100 

382 

Spices 

1.6 

:  0.53 

:  6 

:  2.12 

100  ' 

100 

375 

Tea  ; 

1,2 

•  0.73 

2, 97 

100  : 

100 

304 

Vinegar 

11.6 

0.67 

:  47 

:  2,74 

63  : 

64  ; 

377 

Yeast 

0.4 

:  0.15 

2 

;  0,62 

'   100  : 

100 

204 

Other  foods 

0.09 

35 

100  ■ 

100 

42 

Total 

140. 27 

570* 18 

39 

90(8-5-26) 
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Table  94  Average  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  foodstuffs  consumed  during 
one  year  "by  1331  farm  families  of  selected,  localities  of  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio.  —  1922-1923 


Average 

Proportion 

Kind  of  foodstuff 

per  adult 

'  Average         purchased  _ .  _ 

_ Families 

..iv.p'I.p.  urn  *h  

per  family  '• 

I'D  So 

w 

Value 

using 

Value 

Lbs. 

Value  : 

:  T 

Number 

Meat,  fish,  eggs 

Beef 

2SP  2 

$  5*05 

109 

$21. 10: 

52 

:  52 

1062 

Mutton 

0*8 

0f19 

4 

0fl77' 

24 

27 

;  .  76 

Pork 

89.4 

12,21 

374 

51,03: 

5 

:  7 

.     1294  • 

Poultry 

32.3 

10,47 

135 

43. 76! 

0 

:  0 

1312 

Veal 

3.8 

0,71 

16 

2.93 

29 

:  29 

:  166 

Other  meat 

0*2 

0*04 

1 

0,15' 

100 

:  100 

:  88 

Fi  sh 

4,S 

1*04 

21 

4.34 

90 

92 

1058 

Eggs  ' 

73,1 

10,93 

306 

45.68 

0 

:  0 

1307 

Mi  Ik }  c  r  e  am ,  che  e  se 

Miole  milk             '  . 

565,9 

19,43 

23?0 

81. 16: 

0 

0 

1302 

Skim  milk 

0.3 

0.02 

1 

.09i 

0 

0 

1 

Car.neo,  milk 

— 

_ 

„ 

100 

ICO 

2 

Cheese 

1.09 

18 

4,54 

36 

54 

781 

Cream 

52.1 

9.11 

218 

38.06: 

0 

0 

806 

Patty  foods 

Bacon,  salt  pork 

32.8 

2.70 

137 

11.26 

7 

24 

1293 

•  Butter 

32.6 

11,96 

136 

49.99: 

9 

12 

1274 

Other  table  fats 

0.5 

C.17 

2 

0.69- 

100 

100 

89 

Lard 

19,9 

1,  77 

83 

7.38 

15 

25 

1301 

Other  cooking  fats 

0.1 

0  OP 

ft 

P  PR 

100 

100 

21 

Peanut  hutter 

1  P 

O 

1     LI  .' 
JL.  0±, 

100 

100 

771 

Salad  oils 

O  P 

X 

n  oi ' 
U.  ciL 

100 

100 

113 

Sugar,  sirups 

Honey 

1.4 

0,33 

6 

1.37 

47 

44 

414 

Maple  sirup 

1*5 

0.24 

6 

1.01: 

31 

75 

163 

Molasses 

3.8 

0.34 

16 

1*42; 

99 

99 

470 

Sirup,  corn 

7.1 

0,45 

29 

1.  71' 

100 

100 

597 

79.5 

7.74 

332 

32,  35 

100 

100 

Sugar ,  "brovni 

5,4 

0.50 

23 

2.  10; 

100 

100 

978 

Cereals 

Bread 

22,3 

2.13 

93 

8.93: 

100 

100 

1005 

Cornmeal 

21.6 

0.62 

90 

2.63' 

41 

40 

113? 

Cornstarch 

0.9 

0.11 

4 

0*43: 

100 

100 

If]  nivi'  ttT"H 

192,8 

7.68 

806 

32.10 

80 

80 

XOJLD 

"Flo'nj"*     vjlml  p  V7hp^"h 

5.2 

0.21 

22 

0o85: 

84 

75 

3/1.  P 

Flour,  other 

1.3 

0.12 

5 

0.50 

94 

98 

324 

Mac  ar  c  n  i ,  no  o  dl  e  s 

1.3 

0.28 

6 

1. 15: 

100 

100 

1001 

Hice 

3.3 

0.31 

14 

1,31 

100 

100 

1131 

Rolled  oats 

8.7 

0.74 

37 

s.ir 

100 

100 

953 

Other  cereal 

8.7 

0.39 

36 

3,71 

95 

98 

1005 

Utile  r  •  Daked  goods 

7.4 

1.39 

31 

5.83; 

100 

ICO 

1253 

Fruit 

Fresh;  Apples 

106.3 

2.75 

444 

11.48 

44 

51 

1268 

Bananas 

8.7 

0»96 

36 

4.01. 

100 

100 

1193 

Berries 

13.9 

1.62 

58 

6.79' 

15 

18 

1076 

Cherries 

12.6 

0.73 

52 

3.05 

23 

23 

802 

90(8-5-26) 
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Table  9.  Con^d.  Average  quantity  and  value  of  the  variolic  foodstuffs  consumed 
during  one  year  by  1331  farm  families  of  selected  localities  of  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  —  1922-1923     


Average 

Proportion 

Families 

per  adult  ; 

Average  ■ 

 purct 

.ase.d — 

Kind  of  foodstuff  : 

male  unit  ; 

per  family  ■ 

 li  PS.  ; 

v  ax.  u.e 

using  _ 

Lbs, 

_Value  : 

Lbs*__ 

Value 

%  : 

°p  

Number. 

Grapes  \ 

8.8  : 

$  0.34  : 

37 

$  1,44 

12  . 

10 

765 

Lemons  : 

3.8  I 

0.52  : 

16 

2, 18 

100 

100 

1219 

Melons  : 

40,2 

1,21  : 

168 

5.05 

30 

45 

889 

ui  caiges  ,  gxapeiruitj  . 

12.5  j 

1,08 

52 

4.52 

100 

100 

1225 

"Pp  o  /->V|  r»  c  . 

30.4  : 

0.99  : 

127 

4.15 

36 

43 

991 

16,3  : 

0.37 

68 

1.56 

27 

32 

683 

xuiLLuaru 

2.8  ; 

0.21 

11 

0.87 

5 

6 

£4.1 

Other  fresh  fruit 

19.4  : 

0.66 

81 

2.78 

51 

57 

QQA 

Canned?  I 

2,3 

0,62 

10 

2,57 

100 

100 

D  fD 

Dry;  Prune  s 

i,3 : 

0,24 

5 

1.02 

100 

100 

D  lO 

itaibiiis 

2,3 

0.45 

10 

1,86 

100 

100 

1  OA6 

0*5 

0.12 

2 

0,47 

100 

100 

294 

Vegetables 

Fresh;  Beans 

24,  o 

0.98 

102 

4,  li 

!  2 

o 

1249 

Beets 

8,3 

0, 17 

35 

r\  fit 

0,71 

;  1 

X 

1121 

Cabbage  t  cauliflower 

/IP  rz 

±«  o4 

Iff 

o~> 

1          T  ^ 
•  JLO 

1183 

Carrots 

1.4 

0.03 

6 

0.14 

•  P. 

o 

7 
f 

295 

Celery 

4,2 

0.34 

18 

1,43 

!  AO 

6*5 

■  720 

Corn 

50.1 

1,21 

209 

'  5,04 

1 

j. 

:  1202 

Cucumbers 

28.2 

0.45 

118 

1,90 

:  6 

:  6 

841 

Lettuce,  greens 

6,5 

0.72 

27 

3.02 

I  8 

:      .  14 

1201 

15,6 

0.68 

65 

2,85 

:      .  9 

:  9 

'      i  ppp 

Peas 

9,6 

0,40 

40 

1, 69 

:  1 

:  1 

;  1086 

Potatoes 

ppq  p 

A  C~\ 

bl 

q  Kyi 

1  Q  OR 

24 

:  25 

1318 

Sweet  potatoes 

21,  6 

0,58 

90 

2,43 

;  44 

;  44 

:  884 

Squash,  pumpkin 

8*7 

0,33 

36 

1.38 

Q 

;  o 

!  P 

:  ■  691 

Tomatoes 

67.3 

1,10 

281 

4.58 

•'*  2 

:  ^ 

1260 

Tar  nips 

5.4 

0,10 

22 

0,42 

7 

.  7 

:  491 

Other  fresh  vp.c. 

9,0 

0,49 

38 

2.04 

1 

:  1 

1147 

Canned; 

6.1 

1. 10 

25 

4.58 

100 

100 

:  782 

Dry;  Peas,  beans 

13.5 

0,98 

56 

4.09 

;  72 

:  65 

1120 

Ixscellaneous 

Chocolate,  cocoa 

1.5 

0,48 

7 

2.02 

;,  100 

;  100 

1197 

Coffee 

8,6 

3,03 

36 

12.69 

:  100 

•  .  100 

1224 

Extracts 

0,4 

0,45 

2 

1.87 

:  100 

100 

1201 

Gelatin 

0, 2 

0-16 

1 

O-  66 

i  on 

1  00 

583 

Olives,  pickles 

0.4 

0,15 

2 

0»64 

i  100 

100 

:  378 

Peanuts 

1.1 

0,19 

4 

0.77 

96 

98 

:  624 

Other  nuts 

2.9 

0.28 

12 

.  1.17 

77 

92 

771 

Salt 

18.7 

0.47 

78 

1.99 

:  loo 

100 

1 PQ  R 

So  da,  baking  pov/der 

3,6 

0,71 

15 

2,99 

100 

100 

1321 

Spices 

1.4 

:  0.53 

6 

1,38 

100 

100 

1254 

Tea 

;  0.9 

:  0.56 

4 

2,35 

100 

-  100 

1026 

Vinegar 

:  10.3 

!  0.62 

43 

2,60 

74 

77 

1278 

Yeast 

0.3 

:  0.11 

1 

0,46 

100 

100 

587 

Other  foods 

,  0,07 

0,29 

68 

82 

Total 

;  147. 43 

615.97 

33 

90(3-5-26) 

